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FOREWORD 

To the Seniors, just before they pass 
through the gate called “Commencement” : 
Around the corner lies your future. May it 
be so precious in the short time before it 
becomes the present, that you will look wist- 
fully back when it is the past. A safe journey 
through all the important gateways of your 
lives, even to that last which leads beyond 
the rim of time itself. 
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A P. H. S. VALEDICTORIAN IN ENGLAND 


— Phyllis Levchuk, '43. 


If you have ever wondered what 
it would be like to be attacked 
from the air, we have the answer 
for you in a letter written from 
England by Miss Ethel Ainscough, 
valedictorian of the class of *31* 
Miss Ainscough, a British subject, 
lived here in Peabody long enough 
to go through the upper grammar 
grades and the entire high school 
course. We are deeply indebted 
to Mrs. Frank Cann of Welcome 
Street, South Peabody, who very 
graciously lent the letters from 
which we have taken excerpts. 

From a large hospital at Man- 
chester: 

“I was looking forward to going 
home the day before Christmas. 
But the German Air Force had dif- 
ferent plans for our hospital. 

We were quite used to air raid 
alarms, and so I at least did not 
feel unduly worried when the siren 
wailed at half-past six on Sunday 
night. The nurses quickly dis- 
patched their final duties, and onlv 
a heavily screened light was left 
on. Soon we heard the first planes, 
and immediately our guns began to 
crash and roar like a bad thunder 
storm overhead. Sister came to 
the patient next to me and myself 
who were in a position to walk, 
and said if things got worse, to get 
under our beds. Heavy blankets 
were placed — censored — 

Wave after wave of bombers 
passed over our roof and it was 
soon evident that thev did not 
intend that dawn should find our 
hospital still in existence. Whist- 
lino- bombs hurled through the air. 
landing nearbv. shaking the infirm- 
ary. The terrific vibration and 
crunching sound as if a nearby hos- 


pital building was wrecked, shot 
the window next to me open. Sis- 
ter closed it and the patients 
clamoured for the fire in the 
hearth to be put out, so it was done. 
Yours truly moved from under her 
bed to another bed away from the 
window which had flown open. 

I don't exactly know how many 
bombs came over, one agonizing 
minute after another, sixty minutes 
to an hour. We had endured nine 
hours of it when at three A. M. 
there was a crash like the end of 
the world, the building tottered 
and the windows came crashing in 
on us — censored — censored — cen- 
sored — From then on we could see 
as well as we could hear and feel. 
Through the shattered windows — 
censored — of a city on fire, and 
flares descending — censored — fol- 
lowed by the screeching of the 
bombs, sickening, crunching, and 
vibration. As flare after flare 
descended by our building vours 
trulv ducked under her pillow, and 
ah, how hard I prayed. T spent 
twelve hours praying, and I know 
I was not the only one. 

We never expected to see morn- 
ing alive. Tf alive, we thought we 
would be insane, or at least white 
haired. The fire in the hearth flared 
up as often as it was put out. “Pm 
sure it’s getting daylight now.” T 
kept saying. At that twelfth hour, 
the last plane went. 

Tn company with many others I 
had to snend another night there, 
as the telegram to my parents was 
never delivered. It was decided 
that the patient next to me and 
myself, should spend the night in 
the shplter. as we could walk. That 
night was largely a repetition of the 
previous one when — censored — 
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came a terrible — censored — hospi- 
tal building — censored — trapped — 
censored — . 

The A. R. P. Warden went to 
investigate and found at our shel- 
ter door — censored — Luckily, there 
was another exit, so we walked 
stoopingly through the low passage 
to another shelter, where we stayed 
until dawn. 

The following day was spent 
evacuating the hospital, making 
room for the casualties which 
were pouring in. 

Homeless people buried alive, 
injured children, unidentified, ter- 
rible injuries which would never 
recover, as well as minor casualties 
flooded the hospital. 

The ambulance from Atherton 
came for me the afternoon before 
Christmas. We rode through the 
ruins of Manchester, and no sight 
was more poignant than that of the 
shell of what had once been a large 
hospital. The people of Manches- 
ter had to endure, helplessly, mass 
murder for twelve hours. 

I have described this experience 
to you, though I realize only too 
well one has to live through such 
an ordeal to appreciate what it is 
like. Such insanity and none of 
our choosing.” 

When we read the following 
paragraph, we could faintlv hear 
the rumble of American disap- 
proval at the mere word “ration- 
i"nr”. What is to us oulv a source 
of annoyance, they must make lit- 
erally a way of life. 

“W*' have to be careful with 
praotieaTlv everything. We get up 
in the morning, use as little paper 
and wood as possible to make the 
fire, use only one match, as they 
are scarce, and remember that we 
should use as little coal as possible. 

This morning I cooked my father 
his usual toast and bacon. He 


doesn't do badly, for he has my 
mother's ration and mine, as well 
as his own. For my mother and me, 

1 toasted cheese, and thereby used 
up our cheese ration. Dinner was 
no problem, for potatoes and car- 
rots are unrationed, and, as my 
mother and I don't touch meat, my 
father manages with our three 
rations — we are allowed 25 cents 
worth of meat and 4 cents worth of 
American commeat each week. For 
tea, I made a salad of vegetables 
(my mother managed to buy a cake 
without queueing) we had a little 
rhubarb sauce and blancmange. I 
debated whether to use our one a nd 
only egg for the salad, and then 
decided no, it would make a meal 
for someone. This winter we have 
been getting only one egg each a 
month, and more than once thev 
have been bad. though in Febru 
ary we had about two eggs each 
I live mostly on the 3 oz. cheese 
ration, plus mv father’s ration, and 
my mother oftentimes had in™ nu^ 
bread (sparingly, for 1 pound ^ 
iam has to last a person a months 
So, you see we have no cause 
for complaint under the terrible 
eruditions we are surrounded by 
U-Boat warfare, etc. — and we 
never go hungry. We can’t buy 
what we want, and if we fancy a 
strawberry shortcake, for instance 
we just have to go on fancying, for 
we can’t buv canned strawberries 
and we can’t buv whipped cream 
and no one is ever guilty of eatine* 
onions.” 

Our clothes are rationed, and we 
>»nve to make up our minds what 
we want most, for we can’t have 
everything, and the prices are 
enough to make one wonder if one 
sees aright — dresses more than 
double, coats ditto, shoes about 
triple cost etc. Soap is rationed, but 
not shampoo, and you should see 
me going around from place to 
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place trying to buy a shampoo pow- 
der. 

Cosmetics and perfumes are 
extremely hard to obtain. I needed 
a new pocketbook last week — 
mine had come to a holey stage — 
and was extremely fortunate to find 
a shop which had a few left. 

So you see what it is like to live 
on an island, so tiny that it cannot 
grow enough food for the popula- 
tion, and instead of its people man- 
ufacturing clothes, furniture, etc., 
they are either in the services or 
making munitions.” 

These paragraphs immediately 
held my attention because they are 
of that grim pluckiness, character- 
istic of the English : 

“Though rationing is a nuisance, 


it is better than a nightmare, and 
cannot be compared to enduring an 
air raid, for instance. 

Perhaps the rationing will seem 
rather stringent to one used to 
such a bountiful table as you are, 
but 1 assure you we feel grateful 
for the miracle that we are as well 
off as we are.” 

We are most happy to welcome 
Miss Ainscough back to the col- 
umns of our magazine. As Asso- 
ciate Editor of the Observer, she 
had the pleasure of seeing many of 
her beautiful, historical stories, and 
articles in print. We salute her 
and all the other members of our 
vast alumni who find themselves 
not spectators, but actors in the 
drama called “War.” 


THE ANCIENT STONE 

Alice Hardy, ’43 


The girl traced the course of a 
raindrop with her finger, idly won- 
dering where it went when it left 
her sight. The other occupants of 
the room were equally engrossed 
in their own thoughts. Ira Elite, 
her uncle, a wealthy jeweler, 
slumped in his sagging chair, his 
heavy eyelids closed, head resting 
on his chest. A frown flickered 
over his forehead drawing the 
shaggy grey brows together in a 
worried line even in repose. Mrs. 
Cordelia Jerome, fiis guest, sat 
rigidly on a lovely Chippendale 
chair trying to appear ^composed 
and engrossed in her knitting. Kim 
Perry, her nephew played with 
great abandon upon the age- 
mellowed piano. From the hearth 
of a brick fireplace a great fire 
roared, lighting Joycelvn Marring’s 
lovely young face, making her eyes 


dark and glowing, dancing upon 
her shining black hair. It lay pleas- 
antly on the handsome young face 
of Kim accenting his likeness to 
his aunt beside him. 

The girl at the window stiffened 
imperceptibly, as a car drew up 
and halted at the grated iron gate 
of the driveway. A man stepped 
from the car, followed by a great 
hulk of a beast that seemed more 
wolf than dog. She shuddered a 
little without knowing quite why. 
She knew, of course, who it was. 
It was Edfrar Granther, her uncle’s 
partner. She had an odd feeling 
of aversion for Granther. but she 
had no real reason to dislike him. 
The man nulled his dark hat low- 
er, turned un his coat collar and 
came leisurely toward the house 
desnite the fierce wind and torrent 
of rain. A sudden flash of light- 
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ening brightened the grounds with 
an unnatural glaring light. The 
wind howled about the man trying 
to tear the raincoat from him. The 
clog pressed close to him, his ears 
flattened against his massive head. 

The girl turned then and spoke. 
“Edgar Granther’s coming up the 
drive, Uncle Ira.” 

Ira lifted his head and smiled at 
his beloved niece. “That's fine, I 
was a little worried that he might 
not be able to make it because of 
the storm. . .Come away from the 
window, dear, and sit beside me 
so I can see you. I don’t see half 
enough of you, my dear. As soon 
as this business about that worth- 
less jewel of Cordelia’s is cleared 
up T promise to show you and Kim 
a good time.” 

A moment later Edgar Granther 
entered the warm room, his face 
still wet and glowing from the 
storm outside. Tie walked with 
such easv grare and held himself 
so well that there was almost an 
insolence about his leisurely air. 
“ T Tnnkle” entered unite as maies- 
tically as his master, head held 
high and haughtily, ready to 
launch into anyone who disputed 
his superiority. “Terrible night! 
Only a fool would come out here 
on a night like this,” said the man. 
His voice was smooth and polish- 
ed, exactly the voice that one 
would expect to hear from such a 
man. 

“Glad you came, Edgar,” 
rejoined his host. Then turning he 
said, “Cordelia, my dear, this is 
Edgar Granther, my partner and 
a fine fellow. Mrs. Jerome is m.v 
week-end guest, Edgar. You know, 
the stone belongs to her.” Cordelia 
nodded- smiling and extending her 
hand. Edgar’s white teeth flashed 
in a charming smile. “I am indeed 
glad to know so lovely a lady.” It 
was evident that he was at his best 


in the presence of lovely women. 

“And,” continued Ira, “Her 
nephew, Kim Perry. Kim’s a fine 
boy, full of fight, eh, Kim?” 

Kim looking up from the piano, 
grinned companionably. Edgar 
acknowledged the introduction 
with a slight nod and continued 
his leisurely survey of the room. 

“Oh hello there, Jocelyn, my 
dear. I didn’t see you sulking in 
your little corner there.” His face 
lighted again in a special smile, 
but the girl did not respond to his 
friendliness. 

“I’m not sulking, Edgar, I’m 
thinking.” 

Tra interrupted saying, “Come 
now, lets get on with the business 
about Cordelia’s jewel. Poor Cor- 
delia has some foolish affection for 
it and is a bit skeptical about giv- 
ing it up.” 

“I know T’m being foolish. Ira, 
but the stone’s been in the familv 
so long. . .1 dislike giving it up. 
even if it is worthless. T know I 
must sound ungrateful too. after 
accenting vour hospitality and this 
beautiful emerald. It’s so level v.” 
Sb a fingered the great, sparkling 
emerald on her slim hand. 

“Show Edgar your ancient stone. 
Cordelia, and see if he doesn’t 
agree with me.” An odd look pass- 
ed between the two men as he 
spoke. The woman drew a love- 
ly engraved stone from the tiny 
charm about her neck. The unique 
simplicity of the gem was amazing. 
£bp fondled it lingeringly, then 
tlmist it hurriedly into Granther’s 
reaching hand, her mouth a little 
grim. 

“There’s a fascinating legend 
about it,” she smiled, attempting 
to appear gay and lighthearted. 
“It’s claimed that anyone who in- 
tercepts the jewel as it passes down 
from generation to generation will 
incur great misfortune. When I 
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was a very young child, it Was 
impressed upon my mind that I 
was being entrusted with great 
responsibility. As I have no chil- 
dren it would, at my death, belong 
to Kim. He would probably make 
a gift of it to the girl who will be 
his wife.” She stopped suddenly 
realizing that the room was silent 
everyone fascinated by her voice 
and her story. 

“Go on, my dear, tell us the leg- 
end of the stone. We would all 
like to hear it,” said Ira. He 
glanced quickly at Granther who 
was examining the stone with scru- 
pulous care, an odd look of ela- 
tion on his face. “Wouldn't we, 
Edgar?” 

“What?. . .-Oh yes, of course. . . 
Td be very interested.” he 
answered, without taking his eyes 
from the stone. 

Mrs. Jerome’s voice continued, 
gathering depth and volume as 
she spoke of her forebears and the 
bequest of her beloved iewel. Ira 
did not hear her voice, he was too 
engrossed in his own thoughts. 

“I can’t take that stone from 
Cordelia. It’s reallv her duty and 
responsibility to cherish it and to 
give it to Kim at her death. Per- 
haps Jocelyn will wear it some 
day.” He looked at his love- 
ly niece, sitting beside Kim before 
the beautiful old piano. “I'll get 
Edgar out of here and take the 
stone back. I’ll return it to Cor- 
delia. I have to ; I can’t hurt her 
like this.” 

His thoughts were interrupted bv 
Edgar’s loud laugh. “A verv 
amusing legend. Mrs. Jerome, but 
surely you nut no faith in an 
absurd tale like that.” 

Cordelia smiled and rose from 
her chair. “I knew you’d laugh ” 
she said. “I’m a sentimental fool. 
I guess. If you will excuse me I’m 
going to go to bed and try to for- 
get the whole thing. I know that 


you will do what is best, Ira, so I 
won’t worry. . .Goodnight.” 

Soon the others wandered out 
leaving Ira and Edgar alone. “Ed- 
gar”, Ira began hesitantly, “I have 
decided to return Cordelia’s stone 
to her and tell her its real value. 
After all, she’s been a friend of 
mine since childhood. I can’t 
deceive her. So, if you don’t mind 
please, give me the stone and I’ll 
return it in the morning.” 

“What?” shoute d G ran th e r 

“Are you crazy? I’ve already 
made arrangements with Waterly 
and Sons to sell the stone at $25,- 
000.” He put the hand holding 
the precious gem behind his back 
away from Ira’s reach. 

“I repeat. Edgar,” responded the 
mild Ira. his voice showing sounds 
of growing anger, “give me the 
iewel.” With that he lunged at 
Edgar’s hand, attempting to force 
the stone from him. With the 
same unusual ease and grace Edgar 
swung about knocking Ira against 
the big piano. “Hankie” arose 
from sleep snarling viciously, and 
jumped upon the frightened man 
knocking his head against the hard 
mahogany of the piano. Edgar 
laughed, standing over the uncon- 
scious Ira. “Poor Ira,” he said 
caustically, “How unfortunate that 
he had to trip and knock himself 
out!” 

Whistling the dog to heel, he 
turned quickly and found himself 
face to face with Kim. “Just 
where do you think you’re going. 
Granther? For a walk?? Nice 
night for one,” he remarked cas- 
ually as he assisted “Hankie” 
through the door with a well aimed 
kick. “Why you meddling fool,” 
shouted Edgar, hatred and some- 
thing like fear showing in his coal 
black eyes. “You were listening 
outside ! Eavesdropping like a 
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common thief. . .Get out of my way, 
I’m leaving — now!” 

“Oh are you?” asked Kim div- 
ing at him, and the two men went 
down in a struggling mass of wav- 
ing arms and legs. There was a 
terrible crash, and one man lay 
motionless while the other stag- 
gered to his feet. He bent to retrieve 
the gem from the floor, where it 
had fallen on the struggle. The dy- 
ing embers flared up on a stormy 
blast lighting the man’s face. . .it 
was Kim standing over the beaten 
Edgar. 

“Kim!” cried Jocelyn, as she and 
Cordelia burst into the room. 
“What’s happened?? Are you all 
right, KIM? Your forehead is 
bleeding !” 

“I’m 0. K.,” he replied, “Edgar 
thought he had a bright idea, but 
he changed his mind.” He laugh- 


ed, looking down at Edgar, now 
helpless on the floor. 

‘Good work, Kim old man,” 
remarked Jra getting up rather 
painfully. “Our partnership is at 
an end, of course, but 1 won’t pro- 
secute.” 

“Here, Aunt Cordelia,” said 
Kim, “your precious jewel is safe 
and sound.” She fingered the jew- 
el a moment, then said with a sin- 
gularly level glance, “1 think, Kim, 
that since it is really yours, it will 
be safer with you. Come, Ira, that 
bump on the head needs attention. 
Jocelyn, dear, don’t stay up too 
late. Gracious, we’re all going to 
be exhausted tomorrow.” She hur- 
ried solicitously after Ira and Kim 
turned shyly to Jocelyn. The wind 
and the rain were the only sounds 
in the great room as he slipped the 
jewel into her hand. 
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POETRY 

SECTION 


A FATHER'S PRAYER 


George Shahnaian ’44 


0 God of might, oh Lord of light, 

Please let me live on through this night. 

1 know I’m old, my days are done, 

But once more let me see my son. 

★ 

f 

He’s gone away to a distant land 
Where the desert burns with blood red 
sand 

I pray he is not lying dead, 

For when he went away he said, 

THE QUESTION ♦ 

Shirley Better ’44 

I wonder why some birds are red, 

And others green and gray? 

“Don’t worry. Dad, some day I’ll come 
When men are free and the fight is done.” 
So I pray with a heart that yearns, 

Grant me life till my son returns, 

Why some fly south in winter time, 
And others always stay ? 

Why some have voices sweet and clear, 
And others shout and shriek? 

Why some are bold and daring, 

And others always meek? 

This all seems very strange to me 
But I know that it is true. 

* 

So I’ll leave it all in Nature’s hand 
And see what she will do. 


A HAY SEED 

AURORA BOREALIS 

Harry Danish ’44 

Marion Staples ’42 

They dropped me into a row to-day 
And covered me up with earth 
For the long, white winter’s gone away 
And Spring has had its birth. 

In a few more weeks I’ll break the ground 
And rise toward the skies of blue. 

Within two months I’ll be mowed down 
What can a hay seed do? 

A veil of deep darkness hiding the sky * 

No light from the heavens is showing: 

As night settles down to comfort the earth 
Not even one star is glowing. 

Suddenly flaming across the sky 
Streams of radiant light, 

Flecked with the hue of the rainbow's 
dress, 

Mocking the sober night. 

★ 

Message of hope to a weary world, 

It seems like a sign from above 
That all of God’s virtues will triumph at 
last : 

Freedom, charity, love. 
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Lucy West '42 

The rooster finally wakin’ 

And he saw the wind ashakin' 

Up the leaves that had been scattered all 
about, 

All else was calmly snoring* 

And the rooster thought it boring 
So he ruffled up his feathers with a shout. 
He woke the hens and chickens, 

All the dogs and cats and kittens 
Eyes were open to the early morning sun, 
The donkey started brayin' 

And the hens all started layin' 

“At last," the rooster said, “the day's 
begun." 


¥ 


APRIL NIGHT 

Audrey Johnson '44 

The air was clear and bright 
Then the shadow of the night 
Came to cover up the earth in her dark 
cloak, 

And the moon was gliding high 
In the blue-black satin sky 
When the shy and lovely Spring Maid 
first awoke. 


* 


PHANTASY 


Robert Sargent '45 

The mountain is a craggy peak 
Against the deep blue sky 
While the cloud bonnet on her head 
Is slightly set awry 
Beneath her is a silver lake 
Where in the moon's pale light 
The mountain peeps just like a girl 
To set her bonnet right. 


* 


★ 
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JUST WHO IS UNCLE SAM? 

Patricia Hoar '43 


Did you ever ask yourself, “Who 
is Uncle Sam?" He's not the Army, 
the Supply Board, or the Tax Col- 
lector. Nor is he the President or 
the Man In the Street. Uncle Sam 
is simply the best in you and me 
and the way we want to live. He 
is the symbol of what we want this 
land to be — free, and strong, and 
right. He is the planes, guns, and 
tanks aiding Democracy in hard 
pressed nations all over the world. 
He is gentle; he is the Red Cross 
and the grain-filled relief ships. 

Oh yes, they may have called 
him “Uncle Sap" across the ocean. 
They don’t call him that now. He 
has his coat off, his sleeves rolled 
up, and a determined look in his 
eye. He’s not the quaint old mail 
with the hillbilly chin whiskers and 
tight pants any more. He is hard- 
boiled Donald Nelson wading 


through a sea of tradition and red 
tape to get our production roll- 
ing. He is Colin Kelly diving out 
of the clouds in a burning plane for 
one last crack at the Japs. He is 
a line of young fellows waiting 
quietly outside of the recruiting 
office; and a line of mothers, sis- 
ters, and older folks waiting at the 
Defense Stamp windows in their 
Post Offices. 

He is you and 1, neighbor. You 
and 1 and a hundred and thirty 
million more Americans who are 
willing to give up their new cars, 
and luxuries, and leisure time; will- 
ing to spill some blood, sweat, and 
tears of their own to keep Uncle 
Sam’s country a land where the 
brave are still free to live by their 
own beliefs, to worship, to quarrel, 
to love, and to build as free men. 
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TO THE MEN OF 42 

Warren Kay Smith ’42. 


Legally, a young man becomes 
of age on his twenty-first birthday. 
In normal times, this is not only 
right and proper, it is very admir- 
able and desirable, for how can any 
youth, no matter how apt, how 
brilliant, expect to equip himself 
with sufficient knowledge to earn 
a place of honor and respect in life, 
before the age of twenty one? But 
these are not normal times, the war 
lust has once again arisen, and all 
that a democracy represents — pro- 
tection of life, of liberty, and of 
property — is undergoing so terrific 
a battering as to threaten to oblivi- 
ate every trace of law and all we 
associate with it. In such times, and 
under these conditions, it is with 
many misgivings that a young man 
accepts positions of responsibility 
for which he is unreadv. for which 
he is unfitted — positions which 
necessity demands youth fill with 
haste and with proficiency. Confu- 
sion often reigns. Here a young 
student hears the call of duty and 
lifts his head from his books to 
heed that call, only dimly realiz- 
ing that it means, perhaps, the 


sacrifice of every dream. There a 
frightened young man, wishing 
with all his heart to serve his coun- 
try, wonders whence he can ever 
summon courage to raise a death- 
dealing weapon against his fellow 
man. Rumor, misinformation, and 
well-meaning advice contribute no 
end to the general sense of vague 
uneasiness. 

Out of this perplexity, two equal- 
ly important facts resolve them- 
selves, but one immediately over- 
shadows the other. We must win 
this war no matter what the cost. 
We can lose this war. Money, even 
lives, would matter little in a world 
of enemy victory. This must not be, 
and if, with God’s good help, vic- 
tory comes to us, let us strive to do 
our utmost to prevent any recur- 
rence of these horrible days. Let 
us give our enemies a just, an hon- 
orable. a magnanimous peace. 

Perhaps youth can not accom- 
plish these things, but men can: 
men determined to keep the stars 
and stripes forever waving 

“O’er the land of the free, 

And the home of the brave.” 


THE OBSERVER 

M. and N. Allen ’42. 


Another school year has passed 
and the Observer Staff is sighing 
with relief now that the three 
issues have been completed. It is 
very grateful for the many fine 
contributions received from the 


students and, also, for the helpful 
criticisms. This year the staff, 
under the competent direction of 
Miss Sheehan, has made a few 
changes in the magazine. The 
hobby section has been added, a 
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feature which we know has been 
interesting to a good many of you. 
Poetry has been put in a 
section by itself. Block-prints were 
tried and came out quite success- 
fully, and everyone has enjoyed 
the snapshots. As for the gossip 
column, which seems to be every- 
body's favorite, perhaps you know 
now that each class has its own 
reporter to give us the latest slants 
on Mary's new boy friend, John- 
ny's last faux pas, et cetera. 

We have been fortunate this year- 
in the number of artists who have 
contributed their excellent car- 
toons, cover designs and sketches. 
Our thanks to all for your coopera- 


tion and good work. 

We hope you have noticed the 
large number of advertisements. In 
these hard times, especially, we 
should show our gratitude to the 
merchants and friends who help to 
support our paper. 

It is a great pleasure to intro- 
duce the Staff for 1942-1943, who 
will, without doubt, make the 
“Observer" bigger and better than 
ever. 

Editor in Chief Anne Gilmore 

Associate Editor Phyllis Levchuk 

Literary Editors Pauline Feldman 
Neil Wiggin, Norma Beane 

Alumni Editor Mildred Alevras 

Athletics Jane Merrow 

Lionel Silva 
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Upper left, Pauline, Anne and Phyllis; Upper right, Nikki 
Lower left, Katina; Lower right, Nancy and Martha 
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COUNTER-OFFENSIVE 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Robert Richmond ’43. 


It is pleasant to have money to 
spare if your hobby is photography. 
The more you can spend, the better 
equipment you can buy, since the 
cost of cameras ranges from fifty 
cents into thousands of dollars. 
Technically there are only two 
main types, the “still” and the 
movie camera. “Stills” are sub- 
divided into four classes, the box, 
folding, candid and reflex. Don’t 
be discouraged if the best camera 
you can afford is an inexpensive 
one. Even under poor conditions, 
they take very good pictures. This 
type camera won’t take fast action, 
but it will get almost everything 
else. Some of my best pictures 
were taken with a box. My favor- 
ite is a picture of a horse 
silhouetted against the sky. T used 
a yellow glass to bring out the 
whiteness of the clouds. 

I have a friend who is also inter- 
ested in this most fascinating hob- 
by. _ Frequently we go on a picture- 
taking expedition. His camera is 
a cheap one hundred dollar model 


with all the gadgets and fixings; 

mine is an expensive two dollar , 

one. Most of the pictures come out 

equally well, but some of mine 

are better because the box is set 

standard, and his camera has to be 

adjusted to match mine. Even 

indoors, mine come out almost as 

well as his. 

A movie camera makes your sub- 
jects look real. You see them 
walk, and with a very good cam- 
era, you hear them talk. A few 
vears ago I bought a movie camera. 

The first few rolls were bad. but 
my latest roll is a fairly good rec- 
ord of a skiing party. Let me cau- 
tion you never to follow a ski jump- 
er too closely. I did. and all that 
came out was a super deluxe blur. 

The funniest part was where I tried 
to ski down with the camera open. 

It was jumpy, blurry and far from 
satisfactory. 

In conclusion, let me warn you — 
if you want to learn anything about \ 

photography, don’t ask me! 


GOATS 

Roy Felt ’45. 


My hobby is raising goats. There 
are four breeds of this animal — 
Nubian, Toggenburg. Alpine and 
Saaenan. There are full bred, and 
gi'ade goats, and, of course the 
scrubs, which have no part in any 
good herd. I have started with a 
good grade, and now I have in 
addition, two registered kids. My 


does are all Saaenans, a large white 
breed. 

Contrary to common belief, goats 
are very intelligent, clean animals. 
The old story that goats devour tin 
cans is false. The only part of a 
can that a goat can eat is the label, 
and this solely because of the 
paper’s originating from wood 
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pulp, which is necessary to a 
goat’s diet, just as is the bark of 
trees. 

Goats are intensely interesting, 
each having in reality a personality 
of its own. They are fanciful even 
in their diet, and are the only ani- 
mals 1 know who will not eat one 
type of feed day after day. Nor 
will they eat anything unclean. 
Roots such as carrot, beet and man- 
gle must be washed before a goat 
will touch them. Should a rodent 
trample on their hay, they will 
refuse it. 

Aside from raising goats as a 
hobby, there is, of course, the fin- 
ancial aspect. Milking does bring 


a good price, and their kids, if 
bucks, may be sold for food. The 
meat is called chevon and it is 
very much like lamb. 

There is much 1 could say about 
benefits to be derived from drink- 
ing goat’s milk. It has cured many 
cases of eczema and brought more 
stomach cases and sick babies back 
to health than 1 could state. 

In closing, I should like to men- 
tion one more interesting fact 
about goats. They have four 
stomachs, each aiding in the pro- 
cess of digestion. Perhaps some 
poor misguided person heard this 
and started the rumor about goats 
eating tin cans. Who knows? 


1 * 


NEEDLEWORK 

— Ida Havio ’45. 


As a small child, I marveled at 
mother. IIow could she ever make 
that needle fly so? Right behind it 
was the thread tagging along, each 
portion staying in its place, mak- 
ing the plain cloth so colorful. The 
work fascinated me and 1 decided 
I wanted to learn to embroider too. 

I saved my pennies and purchased 
some material, and the brightest 
colored threads I could get. I ask- 
ed mother to teach me, but when 
she looked at the bright colored 
thread she had to explain how 
impossible it is to make leaves red 
and branches blue. She said I 
should have known that leaves 
should be done in green, or green 
with a dash of orange or red. Since 
that occasion, I have learned sever- 
al other things, some of them 
through sad experience. 

In buying embroidery material 
make certain it is suited to your 


purpose. The material must be 
cut to the correct length, and al- 
lowance made for lace or crochet 
work. Now you are ready for the 
design. This is a very important 
step in needlework, for it is that 
part which catches the eye of every 
observer. Be certain that the pat- 
tern for your design is pinned to 
the material so that the finished 
work will be correctly proportioned 
and at the desired angle. It is 
really quite simple to select col- 
ors. Your finished design should 
look natural, therefore the most 
suitable are those which are nearly 
like the original. 

Embroidery takes time and 
practice before you acquire skill 
and a knowledge of all the various 
stitches. Perhaps some day, years 
from now, I shall be ab'e to do it 
almost as well as my mother. 
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ACCORDIANA 

— Frances Silveria '45. 


The accordion is a very difficult 
instrument to play. The fingering 
is especially intricate. The part 
for the right hand resembles piano 
music except that there are only 
twenty-four keys. For the left 
hand you must iearn one hundred 
and twenty buttons which are in 
six rows, each row having a differ- 
ent name. First is counter basses, 
then fundamental basses, major 
chords, minor chords, seventh 
chords and diminished chords. The 
practice period varies from a half 
an hour to a full hour. From the 
simple exercise book you progress 
to music in three quarter time. 
These are very simple melodies 
such as “Over the Waves.” When 


the easier volumes have been mas- 
tered, you go on with the first 
number in the Junior Accordionist 
series, and here you meet with 
double notes for the right hand. 
“La Golondrina” is an example of 
the type of material in this book. 

My teacher marks us on a per- 
centage basis. A perfect per- 
formance equals one hundred per 
cent; five mistakes bring you down 
to ninety five. When you have 
learned all about the instrument 
itself, and practiced the exercises 
in all the books, you are ready to 
try popular music. That is, 
perhaps, most satisfactory, for who 
doesn't know “Blues in the Night?” 


NUMISMATICS - AN AVOCATION 

— Neil Wiggin ’44. 


Perhaps you desire a brief 
explanation? Numismatics is col- 
lecting coins and their histories. 
Two friends attended an exposition 
in France, and came back laden 
with souvenirs, among them many 
coins which they gave to me. In 
this very commonplace way I be- 
came interested in a subject which 
has since become an avocation. 
After receiving the coins I was at 
a loss as to where to keep them. 
Collections must assuredly be kept 
in a suitable manner. While 
browsing around the cellar, I 
chanced upon some large note- 
books that would be ideal if only 
I had a means of holding the coins 


firmly in place. Success! The 
album edges such as mother used 
in her scrap book solved the prob- 
lem neatly. 

Once my coins are posted, 1 
omit the succeeding page, and here 
I compile the history of each coin 
and that of the country from which 
it originated. I often reflect that 
each coin must have a tale to tell, 
although it may never stop you and 
say, “I have a story to tell you. 
Would you like to listen?” No, 
each coin has a secret to tell which 
may never be revealed. Once you 
follow the numismatic trail you are 
very likely to wish that coins could 
talk. 
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SINGl NG 

— Nancy King ’43. 


For a year and a half, I have 
been studying voice with Marjorie 
Warren Leadbetter of Salem. 
Among the first things to learn was 
of all things — breathing! To sing — 
you must get a full, deep breath 
in order to make your tones full, 
round, and clear. Scales are your 
groundwork in singing, as well as 
in piano playing. Incidentally, 
they are more difficult than finger 
exercises, since each tone must be 
of precise pitch and timbre. 

I have a soprano voice. There 
are four kinds of voices: coloratura 
is the highest; then come lyric, 
which is a medium high voice; 
mezzo, the medium low ; and con- 
tralto, which is almost alto. I am 
lyric soprano, and such arias as 
“The Flower Song” from Faust, 
“One Fine Day” from Madam But- 


terfly and “Evening Star” from 
Tannhauser are particularly suited 
to my range. As I have no great 
skill in foreign languages my teach- 
er worked very hard with me on the 
French, Italian, and German neces- 
sary to do them correctly. 

To be able to do anything well 
gives you entree to places which 
you would ordinarily never visit. 
My singing enabled me to be a 
guest at Fort Strong. It was a thrill 
I shall never forget. 

I should like to make a career 
of music, but in these days it would 
be necessary to be financially inde- 
pendent as you climb toward suc- 
cess. 1 plan to continue with my 
commercial work in the hope that 
I shall obtain a position that will 
enable me to continue with my 
singing lessons. 
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SERVICEMEN 

Mildred Alevias '43 
Katina Paganis, ’42 


Following is a list of our more recent graduates who are in some 
branch of the armed service. We are most grateful to all who aided 
us in our task of compiling this material, and we ask your indulgence 
for errors and omissions. Servicemen move about very rapidly in these 
times. A suggestion to the undergraduate student body — make it 
your responsibility to write regularly to at least one person on this list. 
Parents and relatives will be most happy to provide the exact address. 


George Andronikos 
William Atkinson 
Roger Batchelder 
Aino Berg 
William Bettencourt 
Thomas Brown 
Louis Buras 
John Calomiris 
John Cena 
Vincent Cochrane 
James Coffey 
Raymond Conway 
Reynold Davidson 
Robert Davidson 
Bob Doloff 
Francis Driscoll 
Ralph Dumas 
Raymond Dumas 
John Dunleavy 

John Dunn 
William Endslow 
William Fader 
George W. Finlong 
Arthur K. Flachbart 
Robert K. Flachbart 
Samuel Folsom 
Harold Fowler 
Daniel Gallagher 
John Gness 
Harold Goldstein 
Donald Gourley 
Lewis Hemenway 
James Henry 
Thomas Hicks 
Ben Holder 
George Houghton 
Ray Hussey 


U. S. Army 

U. S. Navy 

U. S. Marines 

U. S. Army 

U. S. Army 

U. S. Air Corps 

U. S. Army 

Ensign, U. S. Navy 

U. S. Air Corps, Hawaii 

U. S. Army, Camp Edwards 

Ensign, U. S. Navy 

U. S. Navy 

U. S. Army 

U. S. Army 

U. S. Air Corps 

U. S. Coast Guard 

U. S. Marines, Paris Island, South Carolina 
U. S. Marines, Paris Island, South Carolina 
U. S. Army, stationed in South, attached to 
Medical Corps 
U. S. Army 
U. S. Army 
U. S. Navy 
U. S. Navy 
R. C. A. F. 

U. S. Army, Camp Croft 
U. S. Air Corps 
U. S. Army 

U. S. Army, Camp Chaffee, Arkansas 
U. S. Navy 

Jones School of Aeronautics 
U. S. Army, stationed at a West Coast Fort 
U. S. Army 
U. S. Army 

U. S. Navy, Convoy Duty 
C. G. Reserve 
U. S. Navy 
U. S. Navy 
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Robert Irving 

U. S. Navy 

Joseph Isaacson 

U, S. Army, Australia 

Peter Kardenetz 

U. S. Navy 

Christ Kastanopolous 

U. S. Coast Guard 

Lester Keilty 

U. S. Army 

William Keane 

U. S. Coast Artillery 

Charles Kiernan 

U. S. Navy 

Edward Kotoloski 

U. S. Army 

John Kyslowsky 

U. S. Navy 

Chris Lalikos 

U. S. Air Corps 

Donald Landry 4 

U. S. Navy 

Charles Lappas 

U. S. Air Corps t 

Thomas Lee 

U. S. Army, Camp Devens 

Eino Lehto 

Merchant Marines 

Onnie Lehto 

U. S. Navy, Radio Operator, Australia 

Manuel Madrouga 

U. S. Army 

George Manninen 

U. S. Navy 

Ross Manuginn 

U. S. Army 

Bruno March esini 

U. S. Army 

George Markham 

U. S. Navy 

Eugene McCarthy 

App. School Navy Yard, Boston 

John Mc.Niff 

U. S. Army 

Robert Miller 

U. S. Army, Australia 

Alfred Mistretta 

U. S. Army, Panama 

Thomas O’Brine 

U. S. Air Corps, Lawry Field 

Richard Palmer 

U, S. Army Air Corps, North Carolina 

Walter Parsons 

U. S. Air Corps, Australia 

Theodore Pavensky 

U. S. Marines 

Joseph Pechinsky 

Hicaam Field, Hawaii 

Donald Peterson 

U. S. Naval Reserve 

Irving Rafey 

U. S. Army Air Corps Maxwell Field, Ala. 

A. Rires 

U. S. M. C. 

Leonard Smith 

U. S. Marines 

Peter Speliotis 

U. S. Army, South Carolina 

Joseph Staid 

U. S. Army, South Carolina 

William Studzinsky 

U. S. Army 

John E. Sullivan 

U. S. Maritime Com. 

Leon Surman 

U. S. Navy 

Cosimir Swalgen 

R. C. A. F., Canada 

Willis Swalgen 

U. S. Air Corps 

Michael Tenedios 

U. S. Army 

Ernest Tsekas 

U. S. Coast Guard 

Pericles Vounessia 

U. S. Army 

Franklin Warren 

Pilot Training 

M. Henry Whitehouse 

U. S. Navy 

Robert Wilson 

U. S. Army 

Thomas Winn 

U. S. Air Corps, Bangor, Me. 

John Worsencroft 

U, S. Army, Fort Eustis, Virginia 
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MARCHING ORDERS 

Eleanor N. Ames '44 


Boys, don't worry about spring 
and summer clothing. Step up 
and take your choice; there is 
plenty to go around. Of course 
first comes the army and navy, and 
air forces. They'll need first con- 
sideration so we may see some 
change in civilian clothes. There's 
talk of conserving cloth by ruling 
in favor of a two piece suit, narrow, 
uncuffed trousers, no patch pock- 
ets. Big change in the clothing 
picture is that you'll all be wear- 
ing soft flannels, and tweeds known 
as “soft goods" in industry. Cloth- 
ing for spring is mainly of semi- 
sports type — comfortable and 
casual. Big news is India whipcord 
in cavalry color. Both the fabric 
and shade reflect the military in- 
lluence. The college men have 
taken to it and it promises to be a 
runner up to the popular covert 
cloth. Gabardine, perennial spring 
favorite, has arrived in a suntan 
shade — color of the Army sum- 
mer uniform. The gabardine suit is 
extremely practical because the 
jacket may be combined wTh odd 
trousers and the trousers worn 


with practically any spoils jacket 
in your wardrobe. Gray flannel is 
found in both single and double 
breasted models. For country 
and sports wear is the new 
‘“butter and cream" color combi- 
nation. This is light tan or cream 
background, with yellow decora- 
tion in the form of stripes and 
plaids. They look particularly nice 
with cream, tan or yellow shirts 
and ties, and tan slacks. You would 
be a dream-man attired in a nat- 
ural shadow-stripe herringbone 
tweed jacket, semi-fitted with cash 
pocket; matching trousers and gray 
gabardine slacks to complete it. 
Prep and college boys are choosing 
gabardine, coverts and tweeds in 
free, looser lines. No vests are worn 
and trousers are narrower at the 
cuffs. Of course coats are the well 
known gabardine three quarter 
length. Bow ties, plaid vests and 
checked silk shirts poll a heavy 
vote in the accessory line. 
Moccasin and military side buckle 
are the shoe favorites. Now you're 
ready to march into spring and 
summer. 
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Top, left to right: Lionel Espinola, Ray McNeil, Paul Cody 
Bottom. Bill Cody, Steve Bezemes 
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SKIRMISHES 


Girls’ Athletics 

Due to the difficulty in hiring- 
special buses, Miss Riley was un- 
able to enter her team in the New 
England Girls’ Basketball Tourna- 
ment which is held annually at the 
Bunker Hill Girls’ Club at Charles- 
town, Mass. . . Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the splendid work of this 
year’s team, jackets and emblems 
were awarded to members of both 
teams. 

Those girls who received the 
awards include: “Sis” Kiley, Nikki 
Sclavounos, Joan Sigman, Katina 
Paganis, Bernice Ripley, Phyllis 
Hollingsworth, Joan Partridge, 
Jane Merrow, Olga Harrisonchuk, 
Olga Krechmarowski, Nellie 
Krechmarowski, and Phyllis 
Osgood. 

The girls on the teams who are 
graduating this year are: Co-cap- 
tain Elinor Kiley, Co-captain Nikki 
Sclavounos, Katina Paganis, and 
Bernice Ripley. Joan Sigman, who 
was to have been the sole survivor 
of the squad has left school and 
will not return next year. 

Next year the team will consist 
mainly of underclassmen with the 
exception of Phyllis Hollingsworth, 
Joan Partridge, and Jane Merrow, 
who have seen quite a bit of ser- 
vice on the first team. The rest of 
the players include: Phyllis 

Osgood, Jean Partridge, Olga Har- 
risonchuk, Olga Krechmarowski, 
Nellie Krechmarowski, Marie Mac- 
Leod, Marie Greene, Claire Mur- 
ray, Shirley Fellows, Marie Carr, 
Patricia Lawless, Barbara Doody, 
Margaret Morrison, and Rose Gib- 
ley. 


Here’s wishing good luck to the 
members of the team of ’43 from 
the graduates of the team of ’42. 

A complete summary of the 
girls’ basketball games: 

Peabody 36, Alumnae 21 
Peabody 25, Marblehead 17 
Peabody 25, Salem 25 
Peabody 34, Beverly 20 
Peabody 28, Beverly 25 
Peabody 26, Salem 32 

Jane Merrow ’43 
Nikki Sclavounos ’42 

Boys’ Athletics 

June the Commencement time 
has rolled around and “The Obser- 
ver” goes to press for the last time 
this year. So to the departing 
Seniors, in behalf of “The 
Observer,” yours truly wants to 
wish the best of luck in the coming 
years. 

And now to business: — Base- 
ball, the national pastime came in 
with a bang this year, here at P. H. 
S., partly because of the material 
at Coach Donahue’s disposal, and 
partly because of the war. With 
such well known players as John 
Foster, Eddie Wilchinski, Pete 
Retos, Steve Bezemes, and Sam 
Freedson in Peabody uniforms, 
there was plenty of talk about 
their quality of baseball. 

Diminutive John Foster was 
elected to captain the ’42 team. As 
most of you know, “Snuffy” (as he 
is called by his intimate friends) is 
one of the best pitchers on North 
Shore high school diamonds. Back- 
stopping behind the plate is most 
ably done by Eddie Wilchinski, 
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who, if you will remember, started 
catching last season for the Amer- 
ican Legion Baseball Team. With 
so little experience, Eddie does a 
fine job of ball snatching. 

At the hot corner is Pete Retos 
who armed the , 41- , 42 basketball 
team. Pete needs no introduction, 
for most of you have seen him in 
action on the diamond and have 
seen how fast he really is. The 
shortstop position is most capably 
filled by Americo Martins. Last 
year Marco only pinch hit and 
played off and on, but this year he 
is a regular and has a chance, per- 
haps, of being a second “Okey” Sur- 
man. Jack Mulcahy at second does 
a neat job of stopping them when 
they come fast and furious, and at 
first is Steve Bezemes also of bas- 
ketball fame who pitches a mean 
curve and takes over first base- 
man’s duty when he’s not pitch- 
ing. In the outer extremities of the 
diamond are Richard Marrs, Sam 
Freedson and Harry Ankeles. 

The opener of the ’42 season was 
with Lynn Classical at Perkins 
Park. The previous week Lynn 
was the victim of the Salem Witch- 


es 5-3. Captain Johnny Foster* did 
the hurling, being replaced by 
Bezemes in the sixth. The Tan- 
ners’ hitting power was decidedly 
weak, but defensively they were 
excellent. Peabody led 2-0 in the 
third inning, and it looked as if 
this first game was a cinch, when 
something clicked, and Lynn start- 
ed to hit the ball. The game ended 
with Lynn 10-6 over the Tanners. 

It was hoped as the season pro- 
gressed, the hitting power of Pea- 
body would improve, but the aver- 
ages remained the same. Due to 
the loss of Ed Wilchinski and sev- 
eral others who secured jobs, 
Coach Donahue was forced to use 
inexperienced players. Had there 
been a few more seniors, some of 
the scores might have been 
reversed. 

Peabody 3 — Lynn Classical 10. 

Peabody 1 — Lawrence 17. 

Peabody 8 — Lynn English 17. 

Peabody 9 — Salem 11. 

Peabody 6 — Beverly 4. 

Peabody 1 — Lynn Classical 3. 

Peabody 8 — Gloucester 4. 

Peabody 3 — Lawrence 9. 

Lionel Silva ’44. 
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JEEPS BEEPS AND PEEPS 


’Tis Spring, and the Sophomore 
— Freshman creative writing 
classes have been experimenting 
with verse. Sophomores sharpened 
their mental teeth on a few limer- 
icks before attempting the regula- 
tion forms. Like them? We do, too. 

There once was a crow in a tree, 
And very mischievous was he. 

He went on a lark, 

Had a fight with a shark, 

And of feathers, he now has but 
three. 

Pauline Yamchuk ’44 

A lady afraid of a mouse 
Once started to run from the house. 
She cried in despair, 

Fell right down the stair, 

And then found she’d sat on the 
mouse. 

Nancy Larrabee ’44 

A Tale of a Small String Bean 

Here T stand, left all alone 
A very poor string bean. 

For I am only two weeks old, 

And still T am quite lean. 

You see. it’s not so funny 
To be so thin and green. 
To-morrow I’ll be floating 
Tn a silver soup tureen. 

Marolyn Welch ’45 

T once knew a girl named Priscilla. 
Who loved ice cream flavored 
vanilla. 

But her bov friend named John 
Bought chocolate; he was wrong. 
Now John doesn’t go with Priscilla. 

Majorie Powell ’44 

T Learn To Drive 

T grasped the wheel with shaking 
hand, 

And never a word T said 


As I heard teacher’s sharp com- 
mand, 

“Stop, the light’s turned red !” 

I ’spose 1 should have used the 
brake. 

But no one told me so; 

I’m just a sore and painful ache, 
The cast comes off to-morrow. 

Louise Sullivan ’44 

What the Moon Saw 

The moon looked down upon the 
earth 

And cast a ghastly stare 
On Adolf Hitler killing men, 

And all the maidens fair. 

The moon looked down upon Japan 
And Hirohito saw. 

But Hirohito stared right back, 

And waved his beastly claw. 

The moon looked straight at 
Mussolini 
With a leery gaze 
While Mussolini near collapsed, 
We hear he’s in a daze. 

Richard Batchelder ’45 


There once was a Scotchman 
named Lenny 

Who scraped up and saved every 
penny. 

But when he got old, 

And had riches untold, 

Poor Lenny met gold-digger Jenny. 

Tony Galopin ’44 


The Forest King 

Upon the bank of a forest stream 
Beneath a towering tree 
I saw a sight which shook my 
might, 

And I turned round to flee. 
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But lo 1 fell, ’tis sad to tell, 

Upon my frightened face, 

And the forest king he followed 
me 

So much to my disgrace. 

And now I never tread the path 
Where once I was disgraced, 

For it was here that I was caught 
In failure to make haste. 

Now listen while there still is time, 
’Tis this I tell to thee 
That once 1 met the forest king, 
And a nasty skunk was he. 

Tony Galopin ’44 


There once was a girl named 
Louise 

Whom everyone tried hard to 
please. 

For all of this favor, 

She would not behave her, 

So Louise has gone with the breeze. 

Norrine Whiting ’44 

I once knew a girl named Norrine 
She wasn’t fat, nor was she lean. 
She climbed up on poles, 

And fell down in holes, 

A queerer girl never was seen. 

Louise Sullivan ’44 


COMMUNIQUES 

Pauline Feldman ’44 


The Record 

Boston English High School, 
Boston, Mass. 

Your story entitled “Murder” 
gave our budding F. B. I. men a 
chance for some detective work 
— P. S. They tracked down the 
wrong murderer. “Night Dreams” 
seems like a nightmare. Did the 
author have fried clams and ice 
cream for supper? “Pearl Harbor 
Patrol” proves that no matter what 
form of Phobia one has he can 
overcome it. Our sympathies are 
with Jimmy in “The Straight and 
Narrow”. We think he should have 
been pardoned. 

* * * * 

The Gazette 

Lynn Classical High School, 

Lynn, Mass. 

“Study Inspiration ,, and “On 
Keening Awake in Class’’ are two 
articles that express our own 
thoughts of school. “She Would 
Never Know” was one story we 
cried over. 


One of the boys on our staff 
wonders if “Roy Dates Gail“ refers 
to him. 

“The Gasjette” is as always the 
best column. We tried your lessons 
on “How To Dunk Doughnuts”. 
Got up to lesson three and gave up. 
One of the cook’s daggers landed 
too close for comfort. 

The Advance 
Salem High School, 

Salem, Mass. 

Your story “Friends Forever” 
reveals the truth in the saying “It’s 
a small world.” “You Cannot Trust 
Women or the Greasy Slipper” was 
a lively story as it kept us guessing 
as to who was guilty. 

As we read “Storm in the Night” 
we could actually picture such a 
storm. It was really some descrip- 
tion ! 
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BATON SQUAD 


Every Thursday morning at first period, all members of 
Baton Squad meet to hold their weekly practice under the 
supervision of Mr. Ollie Ahearn. Members are: 


Georgia Balias, Leader 
Katherine Vlackos Prisicilla Grant 


Shirley Cantelmo 
Ethel Adromides 


June Cameron 
Patricia Iloar 
Helen Nickitopoulos 
June Tedford 
Mary Zakas 
Shirley Newton 
Marilyn Gness 
Hazel Powell 
Marjorie Poweli 


Effie Papacostas 
Irene Dow 
Ellen Quirk 
Ella Worsencroft 
Thelma Emerson 
Rita Gainley 


During football season, Miss Marilyn Gness did her part 
in leading P. H. S. Baton Squad. After football season, she 
dropped out and Miss Georgia Balias is now taking her place 
in leading the squad. These girls have tried and have done 
their very best to prove their ability. Drum Major of Peabody 
High Band is the well-known Miss Edith DeCroce. Miss DeCroce 
is assisted by four majorettes — Alice Sediar, Constance 
Bezemes, Mary Bravos, Thelma Nyman. Many of these girls 
have been taking lessons from Mr. Ahearn for some years and 
have enjoyed it very much. 
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The General has taken time 
from his “many and varied duties” 
(we quote) to answer just a few of 
the letters addressed to him. He is 
known to his immediate associates 
as the man of the mighty wit and 
and the infinitesimal brain. We 
take great pleasure (?) in present- 
ing General Information. 


Dear Superstitious : 

That depends. Are you a man 
or a mouse? 


Dear General : 

My little girl is entering high 
school in the fall. What course do 
you recommend for her? 

Mrs. Sippi 


Dear General : 

Why was my neighbor’s little 
boy at the movies instead of at 
school ? 

Old Lady 

Dear Old Lady: 

Don’t worry; it’s all right. He 
has the measles. 

Dear General : 

Where does my sister get so 
many funny hats ? 

Brother 

Dear Brother: 

She tells me she always gets a 
new hat whenever she gets down in 
the dumps. 

Dear General : 

Is it really bad luck if a black 
cat crosses your path ? 

Superstitious 


Dear Mrs. Sippi: 

A course in domestic silence. 

Dear General : 

I have just been left a million 
dollars. What would you do if you 
were in my place? 

Fidgitz 

Dear Fidgitz: 

Hire six good lawyers, and try 
to get it. 

Dear General : 

What do you think of this? A 
sailor told me he was torpedoed in 
the Atlantic and lived for a week 
on a tin of sardines. 

Ancient 

Dear Ancient: 

Don’t be silly. What kept him 
from failing off? 
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Dear General : 

The doctor charged me three 
dollars lor painting my sore 
throat. Do you think it was too 
much ? 

MacTavish 

Dear Mac: 

Of course it was. 1 had 
my whole kitchen painted for two- 
fitty. 

Dear General: 

Why does the steak my wife 
cooks always taste like leather? 

uoof 

Dear Goof: 

She probably puts her heart and 
sole into it. 

Dear General : 

What is a hamlet? 

1- W ant-To-Kno w 
Dear I-Want-To-Know : 

A ham that’s been rationed. 

Dear General : 

What does “college bred” mean? 

Wondering 


Dear Wondering: 

Four ycccx^ loanng on Dad’s 
dough. 

Dear General: 

l worry over what 1 shall do it 
1 get hit with a bomb. 

Old Maid 

Dear Old Maid : 

My best advice is, just try not to 
go to pieces. 

Dear General : 

My B. A. R. recently shot a bullet 
into the B. O. Q., and hit the G. 
O.’s hat. They have taken my case 
to the G. 11. Q. What shall 1 do? 

Calaboose 

Dear Calaboose : 

FILE the case. I’ll send one spec- 
ial delivery. 

Dear General : 

Who was Homer? 

Sonny 

Dear Sonny: 

Homer was the guy that Babe 
Ruth made famous. 


NO MAN S LAND 

Who is going to win the National pennant this year? Anyone in 
Mr. Gorman’s class had better say — The Yankees?. . .Last year 1 called 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer and asked them why they had not contracted 
for Norrine Whiting’s abilities as an artist. They stated they were soon 
going to do that, however the Observer staff beat them to the draw. 
She is one of the newest additions to our staff. Man, what talent!. . . 
Miss Sheehan has uncovered some talented students from her first 
period class. Among the newest discoveries are Melvin Merkin, noted 
for his epic of fourteen^verses, and Bill Welch, who has gained pop- 
ularity for his swell limericks. I requested a limerick for the Observer 
and received one — BUT !. . .The motto of the Latin II class seems to be 
“Let Merkin Do It”. . .It isn’t a secret any more that “English” in Lynn 
is proving much more interesting to Dotty Doyle and Barbara Stevens 
than English at Peabody High. . .Did you feel that breeze? That 
must be Marie McVann rushing to get down by 110 just before third 
period. What’s the hurry, Marie?. . .If Eileen Buckley doesn’t watch 
out, she’s going to start a revolution in the armed forces of our country. 
Both the army and the navy have their bid in. . .And who is the nice- 
looking, so called “cousin” of Marion Davis, whose picture she carries 
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around with her? You can’t kid us, Marion. . .Walter Zielski seems 
to have filled in that empty space in his program by spending that time 
in the girl’s gym class, teaching the Tango. . .’Twas whispered in our 
ear that a glamorous sophomore who answers to the name of “Ruthie” 
is quite friendly with a senior, who answers to the name of “Wally” 
. . .Maybe Phil Bresnahan has good intentions when he walks up to the 
lunch counter to get his tickets, but when Florence Bulygo is behind 
the counter, Phil just never gets fed. . .We’ve found it! We’ve found 
it! A student who really enjoys Latin. Do you wanna know, too? 
It’s Anna McVann. Yea, honest. . .Now that it’s all over, who blew 
up the test tubes in the “chem” period the day we thought the world 
had come to an end?. . .The telephone lines have been buzzing con- 
tinually between the houses of Mary Marrs and A1 Thibodeau — Busi- 
ness calls, of course. . .The word is going around that Peggy Emmett 
still has an interest in John Berger. What about Georgie?. . .Let’s 
keep it confidential, but we’ve heard that Norrine Whiting lives only 
from one summer to the next. . .It was whispered in our ear that Claire 
Menici knows a fellow named “Phil.” It there anyone who hasn’t 
heard it?. . .Off hand, we’d say that Danny Mullane is a fairly nervy 
fellow, entering into active competition with A1 Murray. Do you know 
the prize? Ask Patsie. . .Keep this quiet. Barbara Lees sells candy in 
the back of the room. . .By the time long-legged “Soupy” CWunpbell 
gets to be a senior, the ceilings of our illustrious school will have to be 
raised. . .Could Priscilla Grant be a magician’s daughter? She’s an 
awfully cute trick. . .Does Jimmy Eagen really enjoy holding Anna 
May’s hand or is he making sure she doesn’t get away?. . .Anyone 
remotely acquainted with Eddie Kozwich knows that he’s a camera 
fan. Does Eddie really like to take pictures or is it just an excuse for 
focusing his eye on pretty girls?. . .Shame on you, Louis Girolimam, 
always chasing a certain freshman. . .Thirty minutes is a long time to 
hold one conversation with one .girl, L. Mallia! What do you and Tina 
Pisano find to talk about?. . .Have you ever noticed Phil McCarthy 
consistently glancing at his watch during 4th period, which is just 
before recess? It couldn’t be that you’re hungry, could it, Phil? 

. .Who’s the bright lad who said Stephen Foster composed “Chat- 
anooga Choo-Choo”? We all know that it was Eddie Duchin who 
wrote it. . .Where Kitty Paganis gets her supply of jokes, we will 
never know. . .Sam Potash, the Senior class comedian, recently took the 
Civil Service Exam and reported that it was very easy. We wish him 
the best of luck. . .Why does Bob Sanger go to Ipswich every Thurs- 
day night? It isn’t for the clams. . .Why does Ethel O’Leary blush 
every time someone mentions the name “Griffy”? P. S. She says that 
he is her cousin, but it sounds very suspicious. . .The freshman class 
horror man is Cleantis T. His latest ambition is to become a second 
Boris Karloff. . .Lydia K. is being chased and perhaps haunted by a 
certain person. Don’t blush so, ^Frannie. . .Has anyone noticed how 
sad R. Wadden has been lately? Perhaps a visit to New Jersey will 
make him happier. . .The freshman class has lost one of its members. 
Peabody’s loss is Kearney’s gain. . .Why does Jack Mulcahy wait for 
sixth period so patiently? Is it because he likes the study period or 
because Shirley Newton is in that class?. . .Here’s a warning to all 
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“puppy-lovers” and to all ye students of P. H. S. who have been bitten 
by the proverbial “love-bug”, “And what is love but a rose that fades?” 
. . .Why is Connie Leonard continuously singing, “Who's Afraid of the 
Big Bad Wolf?”. . .Who is the sweet looking Senior that all the Sopho- 
more girls are raving about? Could it be “Nicky” in 101?. . .If you 
want to know anything about King Arthur and his Knights, just ask 
Pauline Feldman; she'll give you an earfull. . .Betty Aldus has taken 
a sudden interest in national defense. We wonder why. . .Jack Wood- 
bury always has something to say that seems to please the class but 
annoy the teachers. I wonder if it is because of their sense of humor, or 
ours. . . 


Appropriate Titles: 

Ladies Prefer John Larkin 

Somebody Else Has Taken My 

Place Jerry Dahl 

Nice Girl Shirley Rose 

Blues In The Night Mary Forrest 
Any b(l)onds today? 

Henry Pellitier 

Heartbreaker Lois Burkheart 

Glamor Boy James Dimitri 

Brainstorm Lydia Rosenfelt 

Deb Connie Quirk 

Here are few Limericks written 
bv a Freshman : 

There once was a fellow named 
Joe, 

Who was short and fat and 
slow ; 


Now he had a cute smile, 

And laughed all the while 
That's why we liked him so. 
Barbara G. is known by some, 
Just the same, let's keep this 
mum 

She has an interest in St. Marv’s 
High, 

A masculine interest, and 
that's no lie, 

Miss Goff is not so dumb. 

So, here's signing off until next 
year, and just remember BUY 

BONDS OF DEFENSE TODAY; A 
DEFENSE AGAINST BONDS TO- 
MORROW! 


A. P. Ames & Company 
GRAIN 

Dealers in 

SALT, LIME AND FLOUR 
For Factory Use 

Manufacturers of 

“AMES” Dairy and Poultry Rations 
Telephone 350 

10 WALNUT ST. PEABODY 

M. H. Bresnahan 

Painting — Decorating 
Wall Papers 

Residence: 46 Pierpont St., Peabody 
Telephone 621 

REAR 351/2 MAIN STREET 
PEABODY. MASS. 

Harley E. Forsythe 

Optometrist — Optician 

Telephone 34 73 

248 ESSEX STREET 
SALEM. MASS. 

MacKinnon & Crean 
Laundry Co. 

44 ENDICOTT STREET 

Telephone 983 
PEABODY, MASS. 

William F. Regan 

A Horn ey-at-Law 

Office Tel. 612 Residence 554 

14 MAIN STREET 
PEABODY, MASS. 

Gardner Park 
Pharmacy 

Fernand C. Corbeil, Reg. Phartn. 
44 MARGIN STREET 
Phone 1832 
PEABODY, MASS. 

E. H. Porter 
Construction Co. 

Geo F. Jones, Pres, and Treas. 

General Contractors 

Phone 580 

13-17 WALLIS STREET 
PEABODY, MASS. 

COMPLETE 

SPORTING 

GOODS 

Salem Rubber Co. 
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COMPLIME] 

“Jack’s” Maco Supply 

NTS OF... 

Mr. & Mrs. E. Hershenson 

Louis Karelitz 

Gness Bakery 

Gourley’s Market 

William E. Dunn 

A Friend 

Carl E. Nelson Co., Inc. 

Sy’s Bargain Store 

Caroll Cut Rate 

George Ankeles 

Pratt’s Dairy 

M. P. Stone Oil Co. 

Friends 

John E. Murphy 

James Liacos 
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Compliments of 

i 

CONEY ISLAND 

PAUL GALLAGHER 

CHIP COMPANY 


COUNTY STREET 


PEABODY 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

FELIX CARR 

GEO. H. JACOBS CO. 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

A 


Gardner Street 

A FRIEND 

Friend 


Range 0 1 L Fuel 

Compliments of 

GoocIh in-Kennedy Fuel Co. 


38 Lowell Street Peabody 

Telephone 8 

MURPHY 

Rock New England Coke 

Sand Anthracite 

Gravel Bituminous 

Loam Stoker 

Cinders Coal 

COAL COMPANY 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

ELLIS 

The 

Convalescent Home 

ARTHUR T. MILLEA 
PHARMACY 

LOWELL STREET 

Visit Our Luncheonette 

PEABODY 

MAIN STREET PEABODY 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

Theo. R. Sargent, Opt. D. 

The 

• . . Optometrist . . . 

STANLEY CAFETERIA 

39/2 MAIN STREET 

“ Taste the Di fference^’ 

PEABODY 

SALEM PEABODY 

Compliments of 

Compliments of 

WARD’S SHOE STORE 


Shoes for Entire Family 

KIRSTEIN LEATHER 

27 MAIN STREET PEABODY 


WHIDDEN’S 


Hardware Store 

FEABODY 

Peeabody’s Most Dependable 
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Compliments of 

Compliments of 

GEORGE S. CURTIS 

CONDE DAIRY 

. . . DRUGGIST . . . 

Telephone 1511 

“The Rexall Store 99 

PEABODY, MASS. 

KLEMM’S BAKERY 

Home of Lemon Chiffon Pies 

SERVICE CLEANSERS 

Birthday and Party Cakes 

3 HOUR SERVICE 

W edding Cakes 

On Request 

All Kinds of Dainties, Fine Rolls 
and Patties for Parties 

Telephone 1862 

Original Turnovers — Light and Flaky 

122 MAIN STREET PEABODY 

7 LOWELL ST. PEABODY 


LOVELACE BROTHERS 


Perfectly Pasteurized 
MILK and CREAM 

CHANDLER’S 
ICE CREAM STAND 

You Have Our Milk at School , 
Why Not At Home ? 

ANDOVER STREET 


PEABODY 

33 ANDOVER ST. PEABODY 



Compliments of 

SULLIVAN’S 

GREENHOUSE 

FRANCIS L. CONWAY 
AND SONS 

81 HIGHLAND AYE. 

Funeral Home 

SALEM 

12 CHESTNUT ST. PEABODY 

Telephone 398-R — 398-W 
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H. P. HOOD’S 

THE KIND OF ICE CREAM SERVED 
IN OUR CAFETERIA 

We Know It’s Good! 


START SAYING NOW 

To own your home free and clear . . . for education . . . 
for travel ... for security. 

Buy Co-operative Bank Shares and let the miracle of 
dividends multiply their value. 

PEABODY CO-OPERATIVE BANK 

Peabody, Massachusetts 

Compliments of 

MAYOR JOSEPH B. O’KEEFE 
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Compliments of 


Compliments of 


Judge Henry F. Duggan 


Thomas J. O’Shea 


Compliments of 

Ward’s Greenhouses 

N. W. Hunter 

Flowers for Any Occasion 

Telephone 47 
49 WARREN STREET 


Compliments of 


Radio Station 
WESX 


Compliments of 

General 

Transportation Co. 


C. F. Tompkins Co. 

Quality Furniture 

87 WASHINGTON STREET 
SALEM, MASS. 


Compliments of 

The 

Salem Evening News 

Peabody Office: 

11 MAIN STREET 


Compliments of 


A Friend 
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Compliments of 


KORN LEATHER CO. 


Compliments of 


GAINS BORO STUDIO 


Portrait Photographers 


Directly Over the Paramount Theatre 

1 76 ESSEX STREET SALEM, MASS. 

Telephone 1055 


The Bride to be is proud of the Wedding Gifts 
that have the name of 

DANIEL LOW’S 


Compliments of 


PAGE & GOODWIN PRINTING CO. 

and 

THE PEABODY TIMES 
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Compliments of 


NATHAN H. POOR CO. 



Compliments of 

JAMES E. McVANN 

Compliments of 

DR. JOHN W. RYAN 

Frederick’s Jeweler 

Compliments of 

Swiss W atch Repairing 


A Specialty 

Clock Repairing — Jewelry Repairing 

30 MAIN STREET 
PEABODY, MASS. 

S. Howard Donnell, Esq. 

A ttorney-at-Laiv 
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lere THE TRAINING MEETS 
THE NEEDS OF THE TIME 

por the immediate demand 
the future opportunity 


BURDETT 

COLLEGE 




One- and two-year courses. Well-qualified 
faculty. Extra-curricula activities. Day and 
Evening classes. Previous commercial 
training not required. Courses meet the 
needs of business and government. Calls 
for graduates exceed supply. Catalogue 
contains full information. 

LYNN 

BDRDETT COLLEGE 

Telephone LYnn 2-0243 


74 MT. VERNON STREET, LYNN, MASS. 



Compliments of 


A. C. LAWRENCE 
LEATHER CO. 


The more you wash Pequots, the more 
like gentle old linen they become. No 
wonder they are the most popular sheets 
in America ! 

Naunikeag Steam Cotton Co. 
PEQUOT MILLS 
Salem 

DANVERS BLEACHERY 
Peabody 
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